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upon every adult male resident of the city, and hence should
be paid by from one fourth to one fifth of the city?s entire
population. In practice, however, a city never begins to
realize any such result; it is fortunate if it manages to
gather in one half of the assessed polls. The income from
this source is relatively so small and so difficult to collect
that there is a temptation to abolish the tax altogether.

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS

When any public improvement directly enhances the value
Revenue of neighboring property the practice in most municipalities
is to assess upon it a portion of what the improvement has
cost the city. This levy is known as a betterment tax, or,
in America, more commonly as a special-assessment or local-
improvement tax. Strictly speaking, this levy is not really a
tax,, and is not required by the courts to conform to the
usual constitutional rules affecting equality or uniformity of
taxation. The idea underlying the special assessment is
the simple principle that those whose property gains in
value by a public improvement ought to contribute pro-
portionately to the cost. The custom is of English origin
and was in vogue as early as the seventeenth century; an
interesting description of the way in which it was applied
may be found in Pepys's famous Diary under date of Decem-
ber 3; 1667. In time the betterment system of helping to
pay for public improvements fell into disuse in England,
but not before it had made its way to America during the
colonial period. Here it has remained and grown in popu-
larity, until its use has become so common in all parts of the
United States that by practically every large American city
the measure is now employed more or less as a means of
financing public undertakings.1 It is an interesting fact,

1 On the origin and early history of special assessments, see E. B. A.
Seligman, Assays in Taxation (8th ed., Now York, 1913), pp. 433-436.